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LENNY THE LION GETS 

THE LIMELIGHT 


But Terry Hall does not mind 
being in the shade 

During the past-year Lenny the Lion has become one of 
television’s most popular personalities. For although he is 
a ventriloquist's dummy , he is a very live animal to the 
10,000 children in his fan club; in fact, Lenny is the one 
who is always scared. 

A short time, ago a special C N correspondent went to see 
this timid little lion and his master, ventriloquist Terry 
Hall, and in this article he'tells us something of their rise 
to fame. 


YAne night, after a late perform- 
ance, Terry Hall was walking 
through London’s empty streets 
when a policeman stopped him. 

“What have you got in that suit¬ 
case?” he asked. 

“A lion,” answered Terry mis¬ 
chievously. 

“A lion, eh?” echoed the con¬ 
stable. “Well, just you bring the 
case over to that, lamp-post and let 
me have a look.” 

As soon as the case was opened 
the constable’s suspicions vanished. 

“Why, it's Lenny the Lion!” he 
exclaimed. “My children are 
great fans of his.” 

So there and then Lenny was 
brought out to give a brief per¬ 
formance and to sign a couple of 
photographs for the policeman to 
take back to his family. 

CHALLENGING THE PUBLIC 

The policeman's immediate re¬ 
cognition of Lenny is a good illus¬ 
tration of the way in which this 
nervous little lion has stolen the 
limelight from his master during 
the past year. In the same way 
that Sooty and Archie Andrews 
have overshadowed their owners, 
Harry Corbett and Peter Brough, 


so Lenny has pushed Terry Hall 
into the shade. . 

Terry Hall began his career as 
a ventriloquist with an ordinary 
dummy. But so arduously had he 
practised that he used to challenge 
the public to detect his lips moving 
even when he was saying the 
alphabet for his dummy. Many 
ventriloquists try to draw attention 
away from their faces, but he 
actually asked for the spotlights on 
the stage and the television 
cameras in the studio to be focused 
on his mouth. 

ACHIEVING IUS AMBITION 

Eventually he achieved the am¬ 
bition of all variety performers—a 
booking at the London Palladium. 
But after one of his performances 
Val Parnell, managing director of 
the Palladium, told him: “This 
business of not moving your lips 
is all right once, but after that the 
public will get tired. You want to 
get a novelty in your act-—some¬ 
thing completely new in the way 
of dummies. Then if the public 
like it, they will keep coming back 
to see you.” 

Terry Hall thought over this 
advice, and in Manchester he 
visited the zoo. In a cage was a 
sleepy, rather comical- 
loOking lion uncon¬ 
cerned about anyone 
or anything. A less 
likely candidate for 
the role of the king of 
the jungle could 
hardly be imagined, 
but as a candidate for 
a partner in Terry 
Hall's act he seemed 
ideal. , 

A friendly carica¬ 
ture of a lion's face 
was made in papier 
mache, and two old 
red fox furs were 
added. (This' makes 
Lenny quite vain, be¬ 
cause the fur has to 
be regularly sprayed 
with a perfumed 
moth-repeller to pro¬ 
tect him on his 
travels.) 

To provide more 
life-like movements 



Lenny seems to enjoy, a glass of milk 



than are usually possible with 
a puppet or ventriloquist’s 
dummy, Lenny became a combina¬ 
tion of both. He had the normal 
movements of a dummy, but he 
was also given a puppet's sleeve 
into which Terry Hall could fit 
his arm to enable Lenny to pick 
up a telephone or play his tin 
whistle. 

The playing of the whistle, in¬ 
cidentally, is no ventriloquial trick. 
By. an ingenious method of bel¬ 
lows inside, Lenny literally blows 
the instrument himself, • 

The first appearance of Lenny 
the Lion on the stage was not 
particularly successful. Terry Hall 
gave him a deep growl of a voice 
that might be expected in a lion, 

. Continued on page 2 


Winter sport 

A netball pitch in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, close to London’s 
Law Courts, is the : scene of regular lunch-time activity. 
Rosemary Smith and Rosemary Dawson are both members 
of the Royal Courts of Justice team. 


SILVER PENNIES 

While clearing away rubbish at 
Neath Abbey, Glamorgan, two 
workmen discovered 100 coins 
hidden beneath some stones. 

Identified as silver pennies used 
in the reigns of Edward I and 
Edward II, they have been valued 
at £10. 

There is a tradition that 
Edward II spent a short time at the 
monastery before he was captured 
by his enemies. 


SNOW QUEEN AT 
THE LIBRARY 

A tableau representing Hans 
Andersen's Snow Queen is 
attracting children to the public 
library at Newbury, Berkshire. 
It shows the Queen sitting on a 
frozen lake, surrounded by the 
other leading characters in this 
famous fairy story. The story 
itself, recorded by the library 
staff, is played on a gramophone 
several times a day. 
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Making all ready 

Linnet Bcastall of Haberdashers’ School, Ealing, and Janet 
Wilkinson of Watford Grammar School, have joined a troop 
of Sea Rangers which has a fleet of dinghies at the Ruislip 
Lido. Cleaning the bottom boards is part of the training 
in getting a boat ready. 

WONDERS OF THE DEEP 


The oceans, their challenge to 
man, and the mysterious world 
beneath their restless surface, 
these are the theme of James 
Fisher’s beautifully illustrated 
Adventure of the Sea (Rathbone 
Books, 15s.). It is a book for all 
who are thrilled by a tale with the 
tang of salt water. 

For Mr. Fisher has dramatic 
things to tell us. “The story of the 
seas,” he writes, “and how from 
them came life, and from life man, 
and in man, an understanding of 
the sea, is one of the greatest 
stories of Nature and man.” 

He starts at the birth of the 
oceans, perhaps 2000 million years 
ago, and brings us down to modern 
liners and radar. He explains tides, 
currents, winds, and waves. He 
shows us, with excellent coloured 
pictures, something of the weird 
and fascinating fairyland of under¬ 
sea life. 

He tells us of svvimming reptiles 
.of long ago, and of ocean-going 


but the audience did not seem to 
be very interested. He came off 
the stage looking and feeling 
rather dejected, and it was Anne 
Shelton who came to the rescue. 
“As he is a comical lion, why 
don’t you give him a comical 
voice?” she suggested. 

Terry took her advice, and since 
then Lenny has never looked back 
—except in his act, for’Lenny is a 
very timid, nervous animal. He 
likes to pretend that he is very 
brave, befitting the king of beasts, 
but even the sight of a piece of 
string sticking out of a drawer can 
make him panic in case it should 


beasts, whales, seals, and walruses, 
and then brings us to early man, 
the dry-lander who “looked fear¬ 
fully and wonderingly at a distant 
shore across the sea, but boldly set 
out to explore it in some primitive 
raft or dug-out canoe.” 

From that first intrepid sailor 
the story of man’s reply to the 
challenge of the sea is one of 
doughty progress; through the 
world’s great navigators to modern 
French explorers who have de¬ 
scended two and a half miles by 
bathyscaph into an ocean abyss. 

And all the story is not yet told, 
for the ocean still hides many 
secrets. “Scientists have only just 
begun to understand the complex 
pattern of marine life,” the author 
says. 

Here are secrets to challenge the 
imagination of Britain’s sea- 
minded youngsters, and here is a 
book dealing with them which 
deserves a place in every school 
library. 


happen to be the tail of a mouse. 

Appearances in Hopscotch and 
Crackerjack quickly established 
Lenny’s popularity on television. 
Soon he was being featured in his 
own programme, Lenny the Lion, 
and Terry Hall was retired to the 
background. In fact, very few of 
the fan letters that arrive are ad¬ 
dressed to Terry Hall. 

“Dear Lenny,” they usually 
begin, and many follow up with 
a request: “I am having a party. 
Can you please come? There 
won’t be any mice!” 

Unfortunately Lenny has to 
refuse most of the invitations; he 
is far too busy to go to parties. 


A way to prevent 
burst pipes ? 

The nuisance of burst pipes after 
every sharp frost may soon be 
abolished by an ingenious and 
cheap method which has recently 
been invented. 

This is to insert a thin plastic 
tube, filled With air and sealed at 
both ends, into the water pipes. 
The tube is only a few millimetres 
thick and therefore docs not inter¬ 
fere with the flow of water. When 
the water in the pipes freezes and 
expands, the plastic tube will con¬ 
tract and thus relieve the pressure 
on the metal pipes and prevent 
them from bursting. 

Various local councils are ex¬ 
perimenting with this device on 
their housing estates, and, if suc¬ 
cessful, it should become widely 
used, as it is estimated to cost only 
a few pounds per house to instal. 


TERRIBLE WEATHER 
ON MARS 

Startling weather on Mars was 
seen by the American astronomer 
Dr. Gerard Kuiper when the 
planet approached to within 35 
million miles of the Earth last 
year. He saw a vast dust-storm, 
about 3000 miles long and 250 
wide, sweeping across the Martian 
deserts. After this had subsided, 
an 800-mile-long white cloud ap¬ 
peared over the Pole during the 
Martian summer, leaving a vast 
snowfall. 

Scientists think this summer 
blizzard may have been due to the 
dust-storm having caused the tem¬ 
perature of Mars to fall below its 
average of 65 degrees below zero. 

Dr. Kuiper agrees with other 
astronomers that there are no 
canals on Mars, but he saw evi¬ 
dence of what might be plant life 
of a primitive kind. 


WEALTH ON THE 
BEACH 

Prospecting firms have dis¬ 
covered that the sands round Aus¬ 
tralia’s shores are rich in ilmenite, 
titanium, and zircon, minerals 
which are used in the production 
of high-tensile steel. 

About 80 per cent of the world’s 
supply of these minerals comes 
from Australia, and one company 
predicts a life of 80 years for the 
deposits at Capel, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, with an annual production 
of 200,000 tons! 


TEACHING THE 
ABORIGINES 

At La Perouse School in Sydney 
about half the pupils are Abori¬ 
gines, and intelligence tests have 
shown them generally to be the 
equal of white children. 

Australia is making great efforts 
to raise the education standards of 
her Aborigines, and it is hoped 
that before long many of them 
may go to the universities. 

BIG BEN’S BILL 

■ The bill for repairing the Big 
Ben tower.at Westminster will be 
about £50,000. The actual over¬ 
haul of the clock was made free of 
charge by the makers. Dent's of 
Pall Mali, under a maintenance 
contract dating from 1861. 
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News from Everywhere 


A Prayer Book believed to have 
belonged to Flora Macdonald, who 
helped Bonnie Prince Charlie to 
escape, has been bought by the 
West Highland Museum at Fort 
William. 

Tourists to Russia this year will 
be allowed 600 miles of free 
travel, and journeys beyond that 
distance at half fare. 

CLOSE SHAVE 

Before awarding first prize for a 
cake in a men’s cookery contest at 
Hatfield Peverel, Essex, the judge 
decided to taste it. He found that 
the “ icing ” was shaving cream, 
and so the cook got the booby 
prize instead. 

The Tam o’ Shanter Inn at Ayr 
is to be opened as a Burns 
Museum on January 19 by the 
Provost of Ayr. 

SOUTH POLE BIRD 

A skua gull has been seen by 
men of the United States base at 
the South Pole, the first record of 
bird or animal . life ever made 
there. 



Something to remember 

To mark the hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of the birth of Ludwig 
Hatschek, Austrian inventor of 
asbestos cement, an arresting 
memorial has been set up in 
front of the Technical Museum 
at Vienna. It is made entirely 
of asbestos cement tubes. 


The Farmer Road School at 
Leyton is to change its name to the 
George Mitchell School, after an 
Old Boy who won the V.C, in the 
Second World War. 

Londoners eat more fruit than 
people in any other part of Britain, 
states a report by the National 
Food Survey Committee. 

Britain’s first large-scale syn¬ 
thetic rubber plant, near Birming¬ 
ham, is to start production soon. 
Its annual output will be about 
1500 tons. 


A tunnel two and a half miles 
long, part of the Loch Shin hydro¬ 
electric scheme in Sutherland, has 
been completed at Corrie Kinloch. 
The scheme is the most northerly of 
the Scottish hydro-electric under¬ 
takings on the mainland. 

Only about 300 people in New 
Zealand were out of work at the 
turn of the year. 

An Indian student who got lost 
for several hours on the snow-clad 
Derbyshire moors, not long ago, 
had never seen snow before. 



They are all waiting for a bite 

There are 15 cats at Throop Mill on the Dorset Stour. 
They all know that there are fish in that mill-pool because 
anglers obligingly catch them, and especially Sir. Jack 
Martin of Bournemouth, who likes to share his catch with 
his little friends. 
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BRITANNIA’S LAST VOYAGE 
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Built on the Clyde in 1896, the 
White Funnel paddle-steamer 
Britannia is now being broken up 
at Newport, Monmouthshire. 

Well known as a pleasure 
-.learner to generations of children 
at all Bristol Channel ports and 


PLANTS FROM THE 
BOUNTY ISLAND 

A botanist from the University 
of New Zealand is planning a visit 
to lonely Pitcairn Island, midway 
between New Zealand and the 
Panama Canal. 

He is Mr. W. H. Lintott, of 
Christchurch, and he hopes to 
take back to New Zealand speci¬ 
mens of the plants that grow on 
the island which was settled in 
1790 by mutineers of H.M.S. 
Bounty. 

New Zealand botanists think 
that plants from South America 
were brought by voyagers in 
canoes and on rafts to the islands 
of the South Pacific and then on 
to New Zealand. 

However, Mr. Lintott’s visit to 
Pitcairn Island depends on 
whether the sea is calm or rough 
when the liner bound for Panama 
reaches the .island. If the weather 
is favourable he will go ashore in 
a surf boat and collect plants. He 
will return to New Zealand some 
weeks later when the next ship 
from Panama calls at Pitcairn 
Island in fair'weather. 

If the seas are too rough, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Lintott will not be able 
to land on Pitcairn.Island at all. 


holiday resorts, the Britannia has 
been afloat for 60 years. 

She was at Spithead when 
Queen Victoria reviewed the Fleet 
on her Diamond Jubilee in 1897, 
and was at Scapa Flow when the 
German fleet surrendered in 1918 
at the end of the First 
World War. 

During the Second 
World War Britannia 
saw active service as 
a minesweeper,, and 
helped to tow the 
Mulberry . Harbour 
into position during 
the Allied landings in 
Normandy in 1944. 

But her days arc 
over. After a difficult 
trip from Penarth in 
thick fog, the Britan¬ 
nia safely reached her 
last berth in the 
breaker’s yard. 

Now her paddles 
will turn no more and 
her log-book is closed 
for ever. 


RICH COAST 

The little Central American 
republic of Costa Rica is likely to 
live up to its name. Rich Coast. 
Previously, the country's chief ex¬ 
ports have been coffee, bananas, 
cocoa, gold, and now substantial 
oil deposits have been found there. 

Costa Rica, with an area of 
19,690 square miles, is about two- 
thirds the size of Scotland, and has 
a population of less than a million. 


BRITAIN’S FIRST 
SOCIALIST MP 

A bust of Keir Hardie, the first 
Socialist Member of Parliament, 
has been presented to the House of 
Commons. 

Born just over 100 years ago in a 
one-roomed Scottish cottage, Keir 
Hardie started work as a messen¬ 
ger boy at the age of seven and 
was employed in the mines when 
he was ten. He entered the House 
of Commons in 1892 as Labour 
M.P. for West Ham, but from 
1900 until his death in 1915 he re¬ 
presented the Welsh mining town 
of Merthyr Tydfil. 

Keir Hardie is also remembered 
as the first M.P. ever to wear a 
cloth cap in the House. In those 
days of top hats it attracted a - lot 
of attention—as it was meant to 
do. 


HOME OF FAMOUS PALMER 

Mr. Frank Salisbury, the famous 
painter, has presented his London 
home, Sarum Chase at Hampstead, 
to the British Council of Churches. 

It will be used as a centre for 
conferences. But the artist’s col¬ 
lection of letters from distin¬ 
guished sitters—he has painted 
portraits of Royalty, American 
Presidents, and many other well- 
known people—will be left in the 
house, along with many pictures 
and preliminary sketches, so that 
artists and others may study them. 

Mr. Salisbury has also painted 
many historical events. Most 
C N readers will know his picture 
of Jack Cornwell, the boy V.C. of 
the Battle of Jutland. 


HARBOUR WAITS 
FOR WATER 

The biggest and most highly 
mechanised harbour ..along the 
whole length of the River Volga 
was recently completed at the town 
of Kazan, in Russia. 

The harbour has . splendid 
wharves over half a mile long, is 
spanned by fine bridges, and pos¬ 
sesses 15 miles of embankments, 
dams, and sluices to protect the 
town from flooding. 

Only one thing is missing from 
the harbour—water. 

This is because the harbour 
itself is several miles from the 
great river, which will remain 
frozen until the spring, when melt¬ 
ing snow and ice will fill the 
artificial basin which has been con¬ 
structed. Then Kazan will become 
one of the busiest ports of the 
whole great waterway. 


Leapfrog keeps them in trim 

Two girl sprinters of Hercules A.C. put a jump into their 
training at Tooting Bee, London. The leaper is Betty 
Parker and she is wearing the badge she brought back from 
an athletics meeting in Denmark. 



Please do not disturb 

George, one of the London Zoo donkeys, had a very busy 
time last summer giving rides to hundreds of youngsters. 
Now be is having his winter holiday in warmth and comfort. 
No more work till next summer. 


OLD MASTER OF THRILLS 

Most of our present-day science 
fiction writers would no doubt 
admit that they owe a debt to 
Jules Verne, whose stories thrilled 
them in their yo'uth. 

Modern scientific progress has 
made fact of some of Jules Verne's 
fancy, but his stories still have 
their thrill, as the film-makers have 
discovered; and for those who 
have no more than a nodding 
acquaintance with Jules Verne, a 
collection of extracts from the best 
of his stories makes good reading, 
and one has recently appeared 
under the title of Jules Verne, 
Master of. Science Fiction, by 
I. O. Evans (Faber and Faber, 
12s. 6d.j. 

Many old favourites are repre¬ 
sented, including Twenty Thou¬ 
sand Leagues Under the Sea, 
From the Earth to the Moon, The 
Secret of the Island, and Five 
Weeks irr»a Balloon. 

Jules Verne studied the science 
of his day, and when he describes 
a space gun or the production of a 
home-made high explosive by cast¬ 
aways on a desert island, he always 
throws in the chemical or physical 
facts of the situation, as he knew 
them, just for good measure. 

Best of all. he does know how to 
tell a good story. 


MOUNTAIN UNDER 
THE SEA 

When James Cook first sailed 
along the eastern coast of New 
Zealand in 1769 he little knew that 
his ship, H.M.S. Endeavour, was 
sailing over the top of a mountain. 

This mountain, which rises to a 
height of 2400 feet from the sea 
bed at the entrance to Hawke Bay, 
has recently been discovered by 
H.M.N.Z.S. Lachlan, which is now 
charting the coast. Her instruments 
have shown that this mountain is 
less than a thousand feet below 
the surface and covers an area 15 
miles by seven. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEVISION 

There is no television service yet 
in New Zealand, but T V pictures 
from Australia were recently seen 
there for the first lime by a radio 
engineer, Mr. Maurice Wills of 
Invercargill. Experimenting pri¬ 
vately, he watched scenes at Mel¬ 
bourne, some 1300 miles away. 

This was the first time in the 
Southern Hemisphere that pictures 
had been received over so great a 
distance. The viewing was made 
possible only by freak atmospheric 
conditions. 


Here’s a badge 
you’ll beproud 
to wear! 



We call it our ‘life-saver’s’ badge— 
because it shows that we’re helping 
thousands of children from unhappy 
homes to have a happier life. 

You can help them too by giving 2/6 
to the League of Pity—the children’s 
own branch of the N.S.P.C.C. The 
League will then enrol you as a mem¬ 
ber and send you the handsome mem¬ 
bership badge— and aBIue Egg Savings 
Box. Join the League today—and get 
your friends to join too! 
--SENDYOUR COUPON NOW--, 

TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, | 

| LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. W.C.7. | 

i Please enrol me as a member. I enclose I 
| P.O. for 2/6 I 

I NAME—.... j 

I ADDRESS .—.. J 


PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPiTALS X'O. 7 f 
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DA NCING A T PICKLED 
HERRING POND 


The 


merry 


lads of Windsor 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 

JENNINGS IS BACK IN 
THE PICTURE 

Peter Asher as the schoolboy hero 

spurred on by his aunt’s promise 
of a fountain-pen if he succeeds. 
Unluckily for Jennings, there is 
stiff competition from Henri, who 
comes from France. Henri will be 
played by John Stirling. As usual, 
Geoffrey Wincott and Wilfred 
Babbage are Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Wilkins. 

The producer, by the way, is 
David Davis, back on his home 
ground again after his visit to 
South Africa. 

This is Anthony Buckeridge’s 
ninth Jennings series in Children’s 
Hour. 

And talking of Children's Hour 
series, I hear that Marjorie Wynn- 
Williams has written a new Pro¬ 
fessor Mallory adventure which 
will be heard soon. It is called 
The Mystine Mutation. 


Twelve boys from the Italia 
Conti School, London, have a 
chance to see themselves in BBC 
television next Tuesday and to 
recall memories of their wonder¬ 
ful bivouac—two days and , two 
nights—in Windsor Great Park 
last September. 

They were filmed there for the 
elfin sequences in Nicolai’s opera 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Pro¬ 
ducer George Foahad the pictures 
taken four months before the pro¬ 
duction to show the leaves still on 
the ancient trees, many of which 
were old in Shakespeare's time. 

The boys set up their camp, 
complete with portable kitchen, 
alongside Pickled Herring Pond. 
At night they were dressed in 
gossomer wings for an elfin dance 
described as a “complete romp.” 

Main character in the opera is, 
of course, Falstaff. The part-is 
taken by Howell Cilynne, with 
Patricia Kern as Mistress Page, 
Jeannette Sinclair as Anne Page, 
and Robert Gard as Slender. 



A break for tea for two of the young elves 


JJ B C Children’s Hour should be 
a strong draw this Thursday, 
for it sees the return of Jennings 
in a new monthly series. 

Among several changes in the 
cast is the irrepressible Jennings 
himself. Taking over from Glyn 
Dearman is Peter Asher, eldest of 
the three red-haired Asher children 
who have appeared together in the 
independent T V Robin Hood 
serial (C N readers will recall the 
article about them which appeared 
last summer). Peter has already 
acted as a schoolboy in the film 
Escapade. 

Nigel Anthony replaces Henry 
Searle as Darbishire. 

This time Jennings is specially 
interested in la plume de rna lante. 
The story tells how he is trying to 
reach the top of the French class. 


Serial of the 
rolling sea 

"Peter Simple may not be one of 
the best-known works of that 
vigorous 19th-century sea writer 
Captain Marryat, author of Mid¬ 
shipman Easy, but I have always 
thought it one of the raciest’ and 
funniest. You can smell the salt 
breezes on every page, and I hope 
the same flavour comes over in 
BBC Children’s T V next Sunday. 
Naomi Capon is producing a 
serialised version of the midship¬ 
man’s adventures in press-gang 
days, along with his friend Terence 
O’Brien. 

Timothy Bateson plays Peter, 
with Thhmas Heathcotf as O’Brien 
and Evelyn Cordeau as Celeste, 
the French girl whom Peter nearly 
marries when the chums are taken 
as prisoners to France. Kynaston 
Reeves, schoolmaster in the Billy 
Bunter series, is in the cast, too, 
with Peter Bull, Michael Goodliffe, 
David Edwards, and Rosamund 
Greenwood. 

Captain Marryat himself had a 
stirring career in the Royal Navy, 
which he entered as a midshipman 
in 1806. He resigned his command 
as post-captain in 1830, and de¬ 
voted the remainder of his life to 
writing stories, mainly for young: 
people. ■ 

Looking in at a 
Christmas lecture 

TV cameras will be set up this 
Thursday in one of the most 
famous, lecture rooms in London, 
that of the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street. Viewers of 
B B C’s Children’s T V will thus be 
able to attend one of the cele¬ 
brated Christmas Lectures which 
have been given almost without 
intermission since 1799. 

From the start they were in¬ 
tended, as the prospectus put it. 


“for a juvenile auditory,” and the 
early speakers included scientists 
like Sir Humphry Davy, inventor 
of the miners’ safety lamp, and 
Michael Faraday. Each lecture 
has an audience of about 300 chil¬ 
dren and 200 adults in the grace¬ 
fully-proportioned theatre, horse¬ 
shoe shaped, with its seats rising in 
tiers. 

• The televised lecture is by Dr. 
H. Baines, of Kodaks, his theme 
being photography from its begin¬ 
nings to the present day. There 
will be demonstrations of develop¬ 
ing and fixing by old and new 
methods, with displays of photo¬ 
graphic equipment of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding equipment which is used in 
the latest methods of colour 
photography. 

Filling the gap 
after tea 

We think that television 
between 6 and 7 p.m. is un¬ 
fair to young people trying to do 
their home lessons.” A BBC 
official told me this when I asked 
for the Corporation's views on the 
independent T V decision to start 
early evening programmes on 
February 16. He added: “An 
hour’s programme at that time 
would cost £2750. That is heavy 
enough, but it is not the B B C’s 
main objection. We have always 
believed that a TV break between 
6 and 7 is good from .practically 
every point of view, but especially 
that of schoolchildren. Many have 
to do their lessons in the same 
room as the T V set.” 

Associated-Rediffusion’s plan to 
fill the 6 to 7 gap follows per-: 
mission given by the Postmaster- 
General. An official of the com¬ 
pany told me that the programmes 
will be partly for teenagers. 

As I write, the B B C are con¬ 
sidering their next move ir. the 
Battle of the Gap, 


Battle of magic 

battle of Magic between Hol¬ 
land and Britain is to take 
place in B B C Television’s Satur¬ 
day Night Out on January 12. 

Viewers will see conjurors in 
Antwerp pitting their skill against 
their opposite numbers in Man¬ 
chester. A panel of conjuring 
experts will act as judges in a TV 
studio in Brussels. 


Test for the 
Memory Man 

Leslie Welch, the Memory Man, 
may face the biggest challenge 
of his career when bombarded 
with questions by members of 
football supporters’ clubs in Up 
For The Cup, in B B C Television. 
This is a knock-out competition 
starting next Friday (January 11), 
in which teams from different parts 
of the country will be tested in 
football knowledge, skill, and cun¬ 
ning every fortnight until May 8, 
the eve of the Cup Final. 

In one of the contests in each 
heat the teams will score points 
against each other if they can 
defeat the Memory Man. 


Sandra is a born comedienne 


T,ots of young girls are fine 
singers and dancers—and 
clever instrumentalists, too—but I 
doubt whether you will find many. 
who are born comediennes. One 
of them is 13-year-old Sandra 
Alfred, whom we hear almost 
every other week with Beryl Reid 
(Monica) in Educating Archie. 

Sandra lives with her parents in 
Bevis Marks, in the heart of the 
City of London. Recently she had 
an offer to film in Hollywood, but 


her father tells me that he and her 
mother decided to turn it down as 
they would miss Sandra too much. 

Dark-haired and freckled,- 
Sandra is best known to most of us 
as Archie's girl friend. She was 
taking part in charity concerts at 
the London Coliseum when only 
four, but her first professional ap¬ 
pearance was in the Dave King 
T V Show in December 1955. 
Since then she has filmed in 
The Belles of St. Trinians. 



Sandra (right) has an argument with Monica (Beryl Reid) 


Schools television 
on the way 

Jmacine television screens in yout 
classroom, with visual lessons 
and demonstrations by the experts 
who at present are heard but not 
seen in the BBC Schools Broad¬ 
casts. This may happen sooner 
than was expected, thanks to com¬ 
petition between the B B C and 
commerical T V. Associated-Re¬ 
diffusion recently announced that 
a trial series of T V schools broad¬ 
casts is proposed for next May. 
Each programme will last half an 
hour, and if the experiments are 
successful; TV to schools may 
become a regular feature of the 
company’s transmissions. 

The BBC tried a series of tests 
from Alexandra Palace to selected 
schools in North London a few 
years ago, without any direct 
results. Miss Enid Love, who will 
be in charge of B B C Schools T V, 
told me recently that a start with 
a regular service would not be 
made until next September. It will 
be interesting to see whether the 
news of Associated-Rediffusion's 
plans will spur the BBC to open 
regular Schools TV at an earlier 
date. 

On your screen for 
tlie first time 

A s the years pass you would 
think that it was increasingly 
difficult tOf do anything new in 
TV. Yet, according to BBC 
records, 1956 was an exceptional 
year for “first time” achievements. 

April saw the first TV recep¬ 
tion in Britain from Monte Carlo, 
for Prince Rainier’s wedding. In 
June viewers saw a broadcast from 
the Queen-Elizabeth, the first TV 
transmission from a liner at sea. 
In the same month there; were the 
first pictures from a submerged 
submarine. A month later British 
viewers saw the Channel Islands 
on their screens for the first time. 

In August came the first pictures 
from a helicopter in free flight. 
The first British TV reception 
from the Hungarian border—the 
Traiskirchen refugee camp— 
occurred in November. 
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THE CN MEETS 


THIS YEAR’S PETER 


PAN 3 


■Now playing to happy children at the Scala Theatre, 
London, Peter Pan is soon due to visit the provinces. 

This year’s Peter Pan is Janette Scott, the youngest-but- 
one girl ever to play the part. (Nova Pilbeam was the 
youngest). In fact, Janette reached her eighteenth birthday 
just before Christmas, and a CN correspondent who has 
seen her grow up thought it would be a good idea to look 
in at the dress rehearsals and see how she was getting on 
in the role of the boy who never grew up. 


Tt was good to meet the Darling 
family once again (he writes). 
Father still cannot tie that tie. 
Mother is still just as worried 
about that mysterious face at the 
nursery window. Nana, the finest 
Newfoundland that ever brought 
up a family, is still as handy at 
getting young John into his bath. 

And still comes the magic 
moment when Mother must say 


After leaving London Peter Pan 
trill visit the following places: 
Week beginning January 21 
Gaumont Theatre, Cardiff 
Week of January 28 

Gaumont Theatre, Southampton 
Week of February 4 
Streatham Hill Theatre 
Week of February 11 

Golders Green Hippodrome 
Week of February 18 

Empire Theatre, Sunderland 
Week of February 25 
Theatre Royal, Hanley 
Week of March 4 

Grand Theatre, Wolverhampton 
Week of March 11 
Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham 
Week of March 18 
. Hippodrome, Bristol 


goodnight and turn out the lights 
and go—the darkened stage in a 
breathless and silent pause, the 
sudden thrilling jingle as Tinker 
Bell is seen flickering round the 
walls. And still the curtains are 
blown wide as in flies the immortal 
Peter Pan. . 

Surely there is no more delight¬ 
ful moment in any play than 


when Peter gets Wendy, Michael, 
and John out of bed and teaches 
them how to fly. And then off they 
go through the window, Wendy as 
graceful as an angel, John in his 
Sunday .top hat, and Michael 
wildly kicking at the stars. 

That is the end of Act I. and it 
was at this point that rehearsals 
broke off for lunch and I found 
Janette with a plate of ham sand¬ 
wiches. “Found” is the right 
word, for she was completely sur¬ 
rounded by the Lost Boys in their 
furry coats. Red Indians, some 
hungry-looking wolves, and the 
most desperate band of Pirates that 
ever sailed the Spanish Main. 

I knew it was Janette’s ambition 
to play Peter, and I asked how 
long she had been interested in 
him. 

FLYING IS LOVELY 

“I can’t remember the time 
when I didn’t have a Peter Pan 
somewhere on my bookshelf,” she 
told me, “and I saw the play first 
when I was six. Frances Day was 
Peter then.” 

She said that she had had about 
six weeks to learn the part. But 
I wanted to know how long she 
had been flying. 

. “Only three day?,” she answered, 
as the last sandwich disappeared. 
“But it seems to come quite 
naturally. You just stand in 
‘ third ’ (here she jumped up and 
put her feet into the third position 




They fly through the air with the greatest of case—Wendy, John, and Michael—when Peter has blown the 
fairy dust on them. The scene is the night nursery of the Darling home 


of ballet dancing) and off you go. 

It’s lovely.” 

She stood there a moment in her 
leather jerkin and little pixie cap, 
watching the crowd in feathers and 
furs and war-paint. Then she 
smiled and said: “I’ve always been 
very lucky. I’ve had only to play 
parts which were exactly my own. 
age.” 

“And now,” 1 said, “you have 
one which is for all ages.” 

She did not answer that. For 
Janette Scott had suddenly become 
Peter again. She had an urgent 
appointment to keep in Never 
Never Land, and that is a place 
where nobody ever forgets to keep 
an appointment. __ The horrible, handsome Captain Hook and his bespectacled Bosun, Smee 




The Darling family at home with their faithful nurse, Nana, the Newfoundland dog 


The tremendous duel between Peter and Hook on the deck of the Jolly Roger 
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John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C4 
JANUARY 12.1957 

THOSE MEW YEAR 
RESOLUTIONS 

Qnly a few days have passed 
since most of us made 
New Year Resolutions. We 
made them earnestly, with 
every intention of keeping 
them—it seemed so easy at 
the time, such a little time 
ago. 

Alas, the trouble with New 
Year Resolutions is that they 
are so easily forgotten. They 
sound fine and brave when we 
make them, but most of us 
reckon without that remorse¬ 
less taskmaster we call Habit. 
As the days go by, that self- 
imposed duty or denial 
becomes a bit of a bore, as 
the saying goes, and is soon 
conveniently shelved. 

So while the New Year is 
still young, it is time, to make 
those resolutions anew; to 
resolve once again to do that 
good turn, however trifling, 
every day; to put things back 
in their place and so save 
others trouble; to keep that 
bicycle in running order; to 
help younger, children safely 
across the street. 

Resolutions made a second 
time are likely to be less easily 
forgotten. It’s never too late 
to mend a New Year Resolu¬ 
tion! 


AMERICAN EYES ON 
THE COMMONWEALTH 

'There are disagreements in 
every family at times, and 
the great family of nations to 
which we belong is no exception; 
in fact, the great strength of the 
British Commonwealth lies in 
the capacity of its members to 
disagree and yet remain as united 
as ever. This fact has not gone 
unobserved in other lands, as is 
shown by this extract from an 
editorial in The New York 
Times. 

“A common history with its 
roots in Anglo-Saxon traditions 
of the rule of law, freedom, and 
democracy, common ideals and 
habits of thought, mutual under¬ 
standing and confidence, and, 
above all, common interests— 
these are what hold the Com¬ 
monwealth together even when 
crises like the Suez incident 
threaten to tear it apart. 

“In fact, the Commonwealth 
is soon to grow larger with the 
admission in March 1957 of the 
Gold Coast. And that will be 
just short of a century since 
Queen Victoria became Empress 
of India.” 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the children’s Newspaper, 
January 15, 1927 

TXT HAT hath God wrought 
r' rang out the first message 
across the Atlantic cable two 
generations since. It was in dots 
and dashes. Now we are to' talk 
to America as we talk to one 
another from town to town or 
from room to room. The dots 
and dashes have given way to 
wireless waves. 

An engineer in New York 
finally tested the new apparatus 
last month by talks with col¬ 
leagues in Cardiff and Newcastle. 



OUR HOMELAND Looking through the lych-gate at 


Hambledon, near Henley-on-Thames 


Incompleat angler 

Admirers of that delightful 
17th-century book. The 
Compleat Angler, may be grieved 
to hear that Izaak Walton prob¬ 
ably “cribbed’’.parts of it from 
a work called The Arte of 
Angling, written 76 years earlier 
by an unknown fisherman. 
Similarities between the two 
have been detected by learned 
bookmen. 

Izaak Walton, however, was 
no cheat. He was a patient, 
contemplative person—as every 
angler should be—and he asked 
no more of life than to sit beside 
a brook and 

There meditate my time away, 
And angle on and beg to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome 
grave. 

If he quietly hooked some¬ 
thing from an “ incompleat 
angler’s ” book, we can forgive 
the old gentleman—who lived to 
be 90. His catch helped to make 
The Compleat Angler. 

Think on These Tilings 

TAuring the season of Epiphany 
we think of the Wise men 
who came to offer their gifts to 
the baby Jesus. 

These gifts, rich and rare, 
strange and beautiful, which they 
brought tell of all the things in 
our lives that we must be ready 
to bring to Jesus. These gifts 
were gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh. 

The gold is the gift of our 
obedience. Jesus is our King, 
and we must obey Him. 

Frankincense tells of prayer 
and worship. We must speak to 
Jesus in our prayers as He has 
told us, not only in church but 
all our life. 

Myrrh, used in the East for 
embalming, reminds us that 
Jesus gave His life for us. It 
speaks of self-sacrifice and ser¬ 
vice to the utmost. O. R. C. 

SISTERS 

YY/hen I was four 
v v And ’Nessa was two, 
Everything I had 
She had, too. 

We both had blue coats 
And hats so “swell,” 

And when I had a yellow jumper, 
She had one as well. 

“They fnust both have the 
same,” 

Mummy always said, 

“Then they won’t grow jealous 
Of each other’s daily bread.” 

But now I'm five 
I don’t think it’s fair, 

What’s good enough for me 
Should be good enough for 
her. 

But Mummy, I’ve found, 
Doesn’t always keep her rule. 
’Nessa stays at home, 

While I go to school. 

T. G. Wilkinson 

just Zn idea 

As Thomas A. Edison wrote: 
I never did anything worth doing 
by accident, nor did any of my 
inventions come by accident; 
they came by work. 


THEY SAY... 

CAnly the Holy Spirit and the 
^ faith of Christ can provide 
some better thing than force to 
be the buttress of civilisation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

TJrosperity is not automatic, 
but is due to hard work and 
wise policies. 

United States Secretary of Commerce 

TY/e are leaving on a venture 
in which we are proud to 
combine with the party from 
Britain, and we look forward to 
playing our part in the realisa¬ 
tion of the first land crossing of 
the Antarctic Continent. 

Sir Edmund Hiltary 

'"Thinking is one type of activity 
which does not use up 
calories. 

Dr. Magnus Fyke, to 
Edinburgh schoolchildren 

Tn the past it might have been 
excusable if a child came to 
school untidy, but now there is 
really very little excuse for that. 

Canon Noel T. Hopkins, 
Provost of Wakefield 


Wendy ties her shoe 



Wendy Cook is a ballerina-in- 
tke-makiug at the Legat 
School, Tunbridge Wells. At 
14 she has already put in live 
years work at the school which 
provides stage training as well 
as ordinary education. 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. Who is the Patron Saint 

of the City of London? 

2. What are the Nobel 

Prizes? 

3. What important American 

city was once known 
as New Amsterdam? 

4. What name is given to . 
j the Manx Parliament? | 

5. What do the initials I 
UNO stand for? 4 


6. What were the flowers t 
Persephone was gather- J 
ing when she was car- 4 
ried away to the under- i 
world? | 

Answers on page 12 
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Out and About 

you can see the slow, blunt- 

ended wings of the buzzard 
moving a"s it circles overhead, 
watching for any small animal 
on the ground or an exposed 
bird. At this time of year its 
variety of food is much less than 
between spring and autumn. 
Since rabbits got very scarce a 
few years ago it has been blamed 
for many crimes by people who 
want to shoot it. An attempt 
has been made to take it off the 
list of birds protected by the 
1954 Act of Parliament. 

REPORT ON THE BUZZARD 

The Nature Conservancy, 
which is responsible for 49 
nature reserves where all kinds 
of wild life is protected and 
studied, has examined the evi¬ 
dence. In its interesting report 
for 1956 (which deals with many 
other subjects that concern 
nature lovers) the Conservancy 
says the buzzard is on balance a 
useful bird. This should prevent 
it being persecuted as, for in¬ 
stance, the eagle used to be, with 
the result that we have still only 
very few eagles, in out-of-the- 
way parts of Scotland. 

The buzzard has been accused 
of attacking sheep, lambs, 
turkeys, and even babies. When 
it is on the wing the bird looks 
bigger than it is, which helps to 
mislead ignorant people. 

VARIETY OF FOOD 

The Nature Conservancy re¬ 
minds them that the male buz¬ 
zard weighs about the same as a 
woodpigeon ; the larger female 
is not as heavy as an average 
rabbit. Stories of attacks on 
sheep probably start from some¬ 
one who sees the buzzard at a 
carcass. It is a carrion bird and 
in the hills will eat a sheep that 
has died. Cases of lambs being 
attacked can usually be traced to 
the destructive carrion crow. 

Depending on the season the 
buzzard’s food includes berries 
and also snakes. Other items of 
its bill of fare are beetles, crane- 
flies, caterpillars, frogs, earth¬ 
worms, voles, moles, rats and 
mice, shrews, rabbits, and some 
birds, particularly young wood- 
pigeons, crows, and magpies, all 
of which are regarded as pests. 
They are certainly more destruc¬ 
tive than the buzzard. 

MORE FACTS WANTED 

But the experts are keeping 
watch for more evidence. They 
invite help from bird watchers. 
Anybody who notices something 
interesting is invited to write to 
Dr. Norman Moore at the 
Nature Conservancy’s Furze- 
brook Research Station, Ware- 
ham, Dorset. 

The work is being organised 
at this centre no doubt because 
buzzards are most numerous in 
the south-west and in Wales. 
But they may be seen in many 
other parts, usually moorland 
and heath. 

If you notice a buzzard with 
shaggy legs it will be the rough¬ 
legged buzzard which migrates 
to the east side of this country 
for the winter, and stays in those 
.parts until its young are fledged 
at the beginning of summer. 

C. D. D. 


\ 
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Trout farm in the 



Ponds at the trout farm. The fish are graded so that the inhabitants of 
any one pond are all about the same size 


Pausing by the roadside one day 
in the old-fashioned town of Nails- 
worth, Gloucestershire, I noticed 
a winding path leading down 
steeply to a number of ponds 
divided by banks. v 

Following the path, I found 
myself on a very special kind of 
farm, a farm where young trout 
are bred to stock rivers, canals, 
and lakes in all parts of Great 
Britain, and in places as far afield 
as Kenya and the Falkland Islands. 

Michael Leney was feeding the 
fish when I arrived. Michael has 
been at the trout farm for nearly 
three years, but before that he had 
plenty of practice at the same thing 
in his school holidays, as his father 
is in the same line ofj business. 

Apart from breeding the fish, 
Michael told me, a good trade is 
done with trout eggs. A parent 
trout is old enough for spawning 
at three years of age. At about the 
beginning of November trout of 
this age start to go off their food. 

But at Nailsworth the trout are 
not allowed to breed naturally. 
The eggs are all fertilised artifici¬ 


ally. Laid out in trays, and put 
in the hatchery," which is a kind of 
large underground cellar with a 
subterranean stream running into 
it from the Cotswolds. 

Some 5000 eggs are placed in 
each small hatching tray, and there 
are ten of these trays to a compart¬ 
ment or box. The whole hatchery 
can take close on a million 
greenish-coloured eggs at one time. 

After three weeks the eyes of the 
baby trout begin to show inside the 

egg. 

At this stage eggs are sent all 
over the world in small calico trays 
inside a light aluminium box 
packed with ice. 

When left in the hatchery the 
eggs hatch out on the forty-sixth 
day in a temperature of just 48 
degrees Fahrenheit. One degree 
difference in this temperature can 
delay hatching a matter of four 
days, so great care is taken to get 
the exact degree. 

At this hatching stage the baby 
trout are known as alevins. 
Through the transparent covering 
of what was the egg the skeleton 


Cotswolds 

of the young fish can be plainly 
seen, and even the tiny heart beat¬ 
ing and the blood circulating. 

These alevins at first live on the 
yolk of the egg, but about three 
weeks after hatching they begin to 
float up to search for extra food.- 

But in this pure spring water 
there is no food for them. So they 
have to be fed artificially. Six to 
eight times a day they are given a 
meal of niinced liver which has 
been passed through a very fine 
zinc basket until it looks like a 
muddy cloud. After a month of 
this feeding the young trout are big 
enough to be moved to colder con¬ 
ditions outside. 

Ffere they go into ponds—a 
fixed proportion by weight to each 
pond. The food is made progres¬ 
sively coarser through the summer. 

At the end of this period the 
young trout will be of all sizes; 
some will be nearly five inches 
long; others like tiny minnows. 
Next they are graded and put into 
other ponds—one size to a pond. 
If this were not done the biggest 
trout would take food away from 
the smaller ones and even eat the 
very tiny fish. Trout are terrible 
cannibals throughout their life. 

HUNGRY TRAVELLERS 

When from six to eight inches 
long these young trout are ready 
to be sent to stream and lake, for 
angling is now so popular that 
some rivers have to be restocked 
several times a year. 

Before being sent off the fish are 
put in a special tank and kept with¬ 
out food. If they travel on a full 
stomach they become ill, and may 
even die. For travelling they go in 
another tank which has special 
inlets for air. 

In the natural state trout are up 
against many enemies, as Michael 
pointed out. The eggs get eaten 
by other fish, or floods wash them 
away. All soils of creatures attack 
the small fry, and they are also 
always up against the big fish who 
want to eat them. E. R.W. 


from a telescope 


Thrills 

For some time now a group of 
senior girls at Townsend School, 
St. Albans, have used the Chil¬ 
dren's Newspaper as a basis for 
regular observations of the night 
sky. With a small telescope and 
bigger instrument's loaned by 
friends of the school, they have 
faithfully followed the C N 
Astronomer’s articles, 
thus learning much 
about the constellations 
as they appeared. 

Most of the theoreti¬ 
cal work is carried out 
during a special lesson, 
when all the girls are 
allowed to undertake 
some special research 
in a subject of their 
own choice. Observa¬ 
tions are carried out 
under the direction 
of the science master—- 
after school or during 
dinner-times. 

There have been 
many exciting moments 
during the past year, 
but probably the most 


exciting was on the evening of 
April 21 when some of the girls 
watched the shadow transit of 
three of the four great satellites of 
Jupiter—a rare event. This was 
subsequently mentioned at the 
Annual Exhibition Meeting of the 
British Astronomical Association 
which the girls attended. 


During the year they have kept 
regular watch on the satellites of 
Jupiter, and have seen Venus bril¬ 
liant in the evening sky. They have 
observed and mapped well-known 
features of the Moon, and more 
recently they have been looking 
out for the familiar features of 
Mars as it rises early in the even¬ 
ing. 

During fine dinner-times they 
have regularly projected the Sun's 
image onto a white card, and have 
plotted the sunspots as they moved 
with the rotation of the disc. With 
the aid of a simple spectroscope 
they have also been able to 
observe the characteristic features 
of the solar spectrum. On wet or 
cloudly evenings they have been 
shown films or slides, or have 
watched experiments illustrating 
some of the scientific principles 
involved in their observations. 

All these girls have discovered 
that there is far more excitement 
to be gained from a simple tele¬ 
scope than from space fiction. 
They have discovered something 
of the beauty of the Universe. 



Observing the Moon during the daytime 


7 

IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—JANUARY 9, 1863 

LONDONERS TRAVEL 
UNDERGROUND 


LONDON—A new era in travel 
began today in London when some 
650 specially invited passengers 
travelled for three and a half miles 
below the city's streets, gaspipes, 
and waterpipes. 

This ceremonial journey marks 
the opening of the long-projected 
and much-discussed Metropolitan 
Railway. At one o'clock today 
members of both Houses of Par¬ 
liament and of the Corporation of 
the City of London, and lady 
guests assembled at the as yet un¬ 
finished station in Bishop’s Road, 
Paddington, for the journey to 
Farringdon Street. 

Two trains were waiting for the 


of steam in the course of the 
journey, but this will not be the 
case henceforth, for an efficient 
condensing apparatus has been 
fitted to each engine. 

One cause of the vapoury clouds 
today was the long delay at each 
station when the guests inspected 
the new buildings. The actual run¬ 
ning time of the journey was only 
22 minutes, but the lengthy halts 
prolonged this to an hour and a 
half. 

Everyone was struck by the 
spick-and-span appearance of the 
stations. The platforms, says one 
correspondent, “have the appear¬ 
ance of well-scrubbed deal tables 



One of the first trains on the Metropolitan Underground Railway 

By courtesy of the Director of the Science Museum, South Kensington 


party, each being driven by two 
engines and consisting of five of 
the immense carriages built to run 
on the broad gauge of the new rail¬ 
way. 

The carriages are lofty as well as 
wide, with arched roofs, and are 
lit from the top by gas carried in 
a collapsing tank. There is room 
on either side of the second and 
third-class carriages for six per¬ 
sons. In the first-class carriages a 
more liberal accommodation 
allows room for five occupants in 
a row. 

It is now ten years since Parlia¬ 
ment authorised the construction 
of this most novel of the world's 
railways along a route from Pad¬ 
dington to Battle Bridge, King's 
Cross, but building did not begin 
until 1860. 

Mr. John Fowler, the eminent 
engineer in charge of the work, re¬ 
vealed at today’s celebration ban¬ 
quet at Farringdon Street some of 
the difficulties encountered during 
the immense project. 

CROSSING THE FLEET DITCH 

The course of the line had in¬ 
volved burrowing for miles under 
London's streets and houses, find¬ 
ing a way amid water and gas ; 
pipes, sewers and ditches. The 
Fleet Ditch had to be crossed four 
times, and on one occasion the 
great barrier burst under heavy 
rainfalls and seriously impeded 
the project. 

One of the problems facing the 
engineers was the invention of an 
engine without the conventional 
firebox and giving out no steam 
and smoke. . 

The engines attached to the first 
train today were the Locust and 
the Bey, two engines of great 
power. They gave off a great deal 


in a servants' hall; the lamps are 
polished like claret glasses for a 
dinner party; the very policemen 
and ticket porters are in new 
clothes.” 

The station at Farringdon Street 
is only temporarily the terminus. It 
presented a magnificent scene this 
afternoon,, when London’s first 
“underground” passengers at¬ 
tended the celebration banquet. 

A banqueting hall, 250 feet long 
and 50 feet wide, had been built 
for the occasion. Its walls were 
lined with red and white cloth, and 
flags and banners were suspended 
from the ceiling. 

(The ‘'Metro," which proved im¬ 
mensely popular, was the begin¬ 
ning of London’s “ Underground " 
—the biggest and most efficient 
city transport system in the world.) 

SUPPER ON A ROPE 

It is announced today that M. 
Charles Blondin, the famous tight¬ 
rope walker celebrated for his 
crossings of the Niagara Falls, will 
tomorrow evening eat his supper 
on a tight-rope at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington. Members of the 
audience, attending what is 
described as M. Blondin's “fare¬ 
well performance,” will be pre¬ 
sented with portraits of the acrobat 
as souvenirs, distributed from the 
rope. 

RUSSIA TO HELP CHINA 

SHANGHAI—While alarming 
rumours of rebel advances sweep 
this city today, there are reports 
that Russia has offered her assis¬ 
tance to the Chinese Government 
for the recapture of rebel-held 
Nanking. The Chinese Imperial 
army is at present laying siege to 
the city. 
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A PRECIOUS GIFT FOR GHANA 


GUIDE BOOK TO 
THE UNIVERSE 

. Fine coloured illustrations and 
straightforward explanations make 
a fascinating new book for children 
called The Golden Book of 
Astronomy, by Rose Wyler and 
Gerald Ames (Publicity Products, 
15s.). Probably no other work has 
eVer described the wonders of the 
universe around us in such simple 
language and with such a wealth 
of large coloured pictures. 

The story begins on our own 
familiar planet. The Earth’s 
gravity, its covering of air, its sky 
colours, seasons, and calendar, are 
all readably explained and attrac¬ 
tively illustrated. After an inspec¬ 
tion of astronomers’ tools—tele¬ 
scope and spectroscope—we are 
shown our neighbours the planets, 
with a coloured diagram of their 
positions jn the solar system, and 
a description of each one. 

COUNTING FOR 60!) YEARS 

The tale continues with the Sun, 
“our daytime star,” and then gives 
us glimpses into the dizzy abysses 
of space, where distances run into 
hundreds of thousands of light 
years, and where the stars in the 
Milky Way galaxy are estimated at 
100,000 million—a total that 
would take you 600 years to count 
at the rate of five numbers a 
second! 

The final chapters will be for 
many youngsters the most exciting 
of all, for they deal with rocket- 
ships, and the problems confront¬ 
ing the first men who try to reach 
the Moon. 

BAGS OFPETROL 

Australian airmen in New 
Guinea recently started a new 
method of delivering petrol and oil 
to remote areas. The fuel is carried 
in 200-gallon rubber bags which 
arc strapped to the floor of the air¬ 
craft. 

With the elimination of cumber¬ 
some metal drums, the plane can 
return with a useful load. In north¬ 
west Australia, for example, the 
plane taking petrol from Wyndham 
to Kimberley can load up for the 
return journey with freshly-killed 
beef. | 


Four men are racing against 
time to give the Gold Coast a new 
version of the New Testament by 
Independence Day, March 6, vVhen 
the country officially becomes 
Ghaqa. 

This four-man team is working 
in shirt sleeves under the tropical 
sun on the wide veranda of an 
obviously Swiss type of timber 
house at Akropong, among the low 
hills overlooking the coastal plain, 
40 miles from Accra, the capital. 

That house was built by the 
early pioneers of the Basel Mis¬ 
sion over a hundred years ago, and 
some of the older people there 
speak German-Swiss just as well as 
their own language of Twi. 

HARD WORK 

Dr. Rapp, of Mainz University, 
leads the team of translators, for 
he lived out there as a young man 
and learned Twi, the language in 
which the new version is being 
made. He has with him Mr. C. A 
Akrofi, a tutor in the Akropong 
Teachers’ Training College, and 
Mr. C. Denteh from the Wesley 
College at Kumasi, a former 
student at London University and 
at the School of Oriental Lan¬ 
guages. Their assistant is young 
Mr. S. Asante, whose quick fingers 


took down the translation as it 
came from the lips of Dr. Rapp 
and was checked by his two col¬ 
leagues. 

It has been hard work translat¬ 
ing for seven hours a day, but the 
Ghana team knew that if they 
could get at least the New Testa¬ 
ment published by Independence 
Day it would have a great welcome 
from their people. There is, of 
course, already a Bible in Twi, but 
since it was translated the language 
has altered a good deal, and unless 
the Bible can be brought up to 


A HOME FOR JOHNNIE 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Baines of 
St. Bees, Cumberland, are never 
happier than when caring for 
animals. They have already given 
a home to two dogs and four cats, 
rather than see them destroyed, 
and recently they took in Johnnie, 
a 15-year-old horse. 

For years Johnnie hauled gravel 
from the nearby beach for a local 
firm. All this time the Baines made 
a fuss of Johnnie and fed him with 
titbits. Then came the day when 
Johnnie was no longer needed. But 
his friends, the Baines, heard about 
it, and, of course, Johnnie was 
saved. 


date the new generation will not be 
able to enjoy reading it. 

The four men sat together at a 
table, and Dr. Rapp had before 
him the Greek text of the New 
Testament which he translated into 
Twi as he went along. After each 
chapter had been taken down 
there was a conference over details. 
On the table were Bibles in the 
other Gold Coast languages of Ga, 
Fanta, and Ewe, and as Dr. Rapp 
has knowledge of many other 
African languages he is able to 
check and re-check. 

RACE AGAINST TIME 

So far the four men have 
finished the New Testament, but 
as it takes three months to set up 
in type and then many weeks for 
proof-reading and printing, there 
is a race against time for the new 
translation to be ready by Indepen¬ 
dence-Day. But the British and 
Foreign Bible Society are trying 
their best to bring out the book in 
time. 

Whatever happens, 1957 will be 
famous in Ghana history not only 
as the Year of Independence, but 
the year in which the New Testa¬ 
ment in Twi was given to the 
people in the modern version of 
the language. 


The Children's Newspaper, lonuary 12. I9S7 

THE BELLS OF 
ST CLEMENTS 

The famous “Oranges and 
Lemons ” bells of the London 
church of St. Clement Danes are 
likely to ring out again in the 
spring. 

The bell frame is now in posi¬ 
tion, the C N learns, but the 
builders have to make quite sure 
that the tower is safe before the 
bells are hung. However, work is 
going ahead in fine style. 

* Reduced to a shell by wartime 
bombing, St. Clement Danes is 
being rebuilt as the R.A.F. 
Memorial Church, and it will com¬ 
memorate 125,000 men and women 
who gave their lives for their 
country. Their names will be in¬ 
scribed in remembrance books 
which are to be kept in cabinets 
under the windows. Another book 
will be dedicated to the American 
airmen who were killed while 
stationed in Britain, and U.S. ser¬ 
vicemen have generously given 
£25,000 for a new organ. 

CHILDREN’S SERVICE 

It is likely that the church will 
be completed by the summer of 
1958, and the C N hopes that the 
Oranges and Lemons children’s 
service will then be revived. 
Formerly this was an annual occa¬ 
sion when each boy and girl on 
leaving the church was given an 
orange and a lemon by some 12 
children of the Danish colony in 
London. 

The Danish Church Council in 
London have stated that they will 
be delighted to revive this pleasant 
ceremony. For the name of St. 
Clement Danes is thought to be 
derived from the ninth century 
wooden church on this site at¬ 
tended by Danes living in London. 


GLASS BOAT 

Pilots stationed at Southampton 
are now being carried to waiting 
ships in a new 6]-ton glass fibre 
launch, Jessica. With-a maximum 
speed of 14 knots, she will save 
the pilots a 30-mile drive round the 
head of Southampton Water to the 
oil refinery piers at Fawlcy and 
Hamble, where many tankers call. 


DEERSLAYER—new picture-version of Feniinore Cooper’s famous frontier yarn (6) 



Watching the Indian camp, Deerslayer saw 
that Big Serpent’s sweetheart, Wah-ta-Wah, 
was guarded by an old woman. He returned 
with this news to Big Serpent, and they stole 
up to the camp and hid nearby. At dawn 
Wah-ta-Wah and her guard left the camp to 
fetch water. Deerslayer seized and held the 
old woman,, preventing her from giving the 
alarm; while his friend ran off to the 
canoe with Wah-ta-Wah. 


Deerslayer held his hand over the woman’s mouth long 
enough to allow the others to get away, then released 
her and made for the canoe himself. Her yells soon 
brought warriors from the camp, who w r ere hot on 
Deerslayer’s heels when he reached the lake shore. The 
other two were already in the canoe, and the young 
white man realised in a flash that he had not time to 
enter the canoe himself. Self-sacrificingly he gave it a 
hard shove off and then turned to grapple with the brave ( 
who had leapt on his back. 


He struggled desperately with his opponent, 
dragging him underwater with hini, but half a 
dozen more w r arriors arrived, and Deerslayer was 
captured, his wTists were bound, and he was led to 
the camp. The old woman whom he had held— 
though lie had not hurt her—screamed abuse at 
him, calling him “ skunk of the palefaces.” These 
people, the Hurons, a branch of the Iroquois, were 
at war with the w r hite men, and Deerslayer knew' he 
‘could expect no mercy. 


The Chief, Rivenoak, spoke politely 
to Deerslayer, however, and said the 
Ilurons w ould like to have him for a 
friend—it would grieve them to 
torment him. Then Rivenoak sug¬ 
gested cunningly that Deerslayer 
should return to Muskrat Castle, say 
he had escaped, and later help the 
Indians to capture the place— 
Deerslayer sharing the loot. 


Of course Deerslayer will scorn this treachery. What will be his fate ? See next week’s instalment 
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DRAMA ON THE RIVER 


CHASE THE CONWAYS 


by Geoffrey Morgan^ 


Roger Lawton has stumbled on 
a plot to kidnap the young Prince 
of Ethiania, and the plotters falsely 
accuse him of mutiny. Jerry and 
Jane Conway hide him aboard a 
yacht at Eastfleet, and Jane re¬ 
mains to keep watch while Jerry 
returns to London to help Skipper 
Amos bring his sailing barge back . 
to Eastfleet. On arrival they dis¬ 
cover that Jane and Roger are 
missing. Amos goes to the police, 
but Jerry makes inquiries and sus¬ 
pects that they may be aboard a 
niotor cruiser in Walton Back¬ 
waters. 

13. Operation Cork 

VX7hen Jerry returned to East- 

* ' fleet after his successful visit 
to Felham, Amos was already on 
board the Mirelda. There was no 
sign of him on deck, but Jerry 
noted the barge’s dinghy trailing 
astern, and not wishing to call 
attention to himself he resisted the 
impulse to hail his skipper, and 
instead borrowed a dinghy from 
the jetty and rowed out to the 
anchorage. 

He found Amos below, busy 
writing. 

“Hallo, my boy,” he said kindly, 
as Jerry came down the ladder. 
“Where have you been all day?” 


“Didn’t the club steward tell 
you?” he returned in surprise. 

“I haven’t seen him. I’ve really 
only just got back here myself.” 

“What happened—with the 
police?” Jerry asked. “Did you 
see Mrs. Hartman?” 

“Yes,” Amos nodded. “She 
didn’t know where Jane was. She 
saw her the day before yesterday, 
but when she didn’t show up again 
Mrs. Hartman didn’t worry. 
Naturally, she’s accustomed to 
your goings and comings. She just 
thought we’d arrived and Jane had 
rejoined us on board. She hadn't 
a chance to see if we were, in fact, 
here, because yesterday she had an 
urgent call from Tenley. Her 
sister’s ill. She was over there all 
day, and went again this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“So you went to the police?” 

Too late 

“Had an interview with Detec¬ 
tive-Sergeant Webster. I told him 
the whole story. He got into touch 
with London first, and instructed 
them to make inquiries about the 
Mojolak; but after a while they 
replied that the ship had sailed. 
She left during the night appar¬ 
ently.” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Jerry. 
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“It’s getting near the time of the 
rendezvous that Roger mentioned 
when he first told us the whole 
story. It’s tomorrow night—around 
midnight.” 

“I told him all we knew about 
it,” Amos continued gloomily. 
“Impressed on him the necessity 
for speed. He was getting London 
to approach the Ethianian Lega¬ 
tion-” 

“Oh, gosh!” moaned Jerry. 
“That’ll just about crown every¬ 
thing. You know what Roger said 
—he thought some of the Legation 
staff were in the plot, and it’s 
almost certain that it was a Lega¬ 
tion car that followed us.” 

According to procedure 

“I told him of our suspicions, 
but he didn’t think they could all 
be in the - swim,” Amos went on. 
“ He had to work according to pro¬ 
cedure. He came down here and 
examined the Maridella. I only 
put him ashore an hour ago, and 
he asked me to write a detailed 
report on the whole business for 
his superiors. But what have you 
been doing?” 

“Following up a clue I got from 
George Wheeler this morning,” 
replied Jerry promptly, and told 
Amos what he had discovered at 
Felham. His skipper put down his 
pen and listened in silence, nod¬ 
ding his head with approval as 
Jerry emphasised his points. 

“So you can see what hap¬ 
pened,” Jerry ended confidently. 
“They traced us here, chartered a 
boat, and took Roger and Jane by 
surprise. Then they scattered the 
dinghy’s gear, upended her, and 
hoped that any local folk who had 
seen Jane about would deduce that 
she’d drowned herself.” 

“That seems the most likely solu¬ 
tion now,” Amos agreed slowly. 
“Coming round to the river and 
doing their dirty work under cover 
of a charter cruiser must have 
made them confident of getting 
away with the raid on the Mari¬ 
della, for Jane and Roger must 
have been taken by surprise in the 
yacht.” He paused, frowning. 
“But what I can’t understand is 
why they should be interested in 
the Walton Backwaters” 

Why the clue ? 

“Why not?” fenced Jerry. 
“Seems to me it’s a place they 
could use. A wonderful hiding- 
place. Masses of creeks and 
marshes, and quite isolated.” 

Amos tugged at his beard reflec¬ 
tively. 

“That’s true," he said at length. 
“But I can’t help wondering if 
that was their destination, why 
they should leave us a clue to it 
by impressing on the charter 
manager their need of a large scalp 
chart of the area.” 

“But would they be expecting us 
to trace them to the firm?” Jerry 
persisted. “They wouldn’t have ex¬ 
pected us to know, so soon at any 
rate, that they were using a boat. 



Church upstairs 

The new parish church of St. Comgall, at Rathcoole, Belfast, 
is a unique building. The place of worship is on the first 
floor, and below it, at ground level, is a church hall. 


If it hadn't been for Jane mention- . 
ing the strange cruiser in the river 
to the steward, he probably 
wouldn't have noticed the type it 
was or where it came from—if he 
noticed it at all. a 

“But let's go and see,” he hur¬ 
ried on urgently. “We won’t get 
anywhere just sitting here. And 
there’s not much time left. We 
know the police are doing all they 
can, but they won’t expect us to 
lie here and do nothing. Let’s go 
and see, and if we find nothing we 
can contact the police again at 
Walton.” 

“It's more important to contact 
them if we find something.” Amos 
stood up. “All right, my boy,” he 



The Cork lightship sent its 
message over the sea 

said finally. “Make ready to get 
under way.” 

The ebb was about half spent 
when they lifted the anchor and, 
with all canvas set, glided down 
river under a clear starry sky. The 
breeze was fickle, but the tide kept 
them moving, and by the time they 
had cleared the harbour and were 
heading across the bay, the last of 
the ebb had run and it -was slack 
water. They anchored in the 
shoals off the Pye Sand and waited 
for the flood to take them across 
the flats into the entrance channel 
to the Backwaters. 

Jerry remained on deck while 
Amos went below to study the 
chart, although a few minutes later 
it seemed tha_t. he had spent the 
time at the stove, for he handed a 
steaming mug of cocoa up to Jerry. 

Jerry leaned back against the 
wheel and sipped his drink. He 
wondered anxiously about Jane. 


He and his skipper had comforted 
each other with the thought that 
the kidnappers could not mean to 
harm her. If they had planned to 
do so they would have surely 
accomplished it in the river where 
they had abandoned the dinghy. 
Jerry felt that his cousin and their 
new-found . friend would be held 
prisoner until the gang had 
achieved their mission. 

Jerry turned away and for a 
moment absently watched the 
winking lights of the buoys flash¬ 
ing their warnings in the harbour 
approaches. Farther out, off the 
Suffolk coast, the intermittent 
beam of the Cork lightship sent its 
message over the sea. He looked 
for a long moment into the dark¬ 
ness, watching for the light from 
the ship to flash in his direction 
again, and as it did so he wondered 
why the lightship should stir some 
chord in his memory. 

He stood in silence, watching 
absently, while mentally-re-living 
the events of the past few days. 
And then suddenly he knew. He 
swung round and slid down the 
ladder into the cabin, almost start¬ 
ling his skipper. 

The rendezvous 

“Amos!” he blurted out ex¬ 
citedly. “I've got it! I’m sure 
now we shall find the cruiser in 
the Backwaters. I know now why 
Halisan wanted the large scale 
chart.” 

“Why?” Amos asked sceplic- 
ally. 

“Because they’ve planned the 
whole operation from there. It’s 
the nearest suitable spot to the 
Cork Sand.” 

“Well?” Amos frowned and 
took his pipe from his mouth. 

: “Don't you remember Roger 
telling us he ; found a file in 
Hogart’s cabin on the Mojolak?” 

“Of course I remember, my boy. 
That’s how he discovered the plot 
to kidnap Prince Birana, and the 
time and date of their secret ren¬ 
dezvous off the coast.” 

“Exactly,” Jerry nodded eagerly. 
“The file was marked Operation 
Cork. Don’t you see, that’s the 
rendezvous! The Cork Sand! 
That's where the cruiser will meet 
the Mojolak tomorrow night!” 

To be continued 
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All the better to hear you with 

This Black Lop rabbit has enormous ears due to special 
breeding. The ears of the wild rabbit of our countryside 
are only a few inches long. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


WORLD OF ETERNAL DAY 

Mercury in the morning sky 


The planet Mercury may now be 
observed for a few mornings low 
in the south-east sky and near to 
the radiant Venus, which will be a 
good guide to show exactly where 
to look for Mercury. For this little 
planet is usually difficult to find in 
the twilight sky at this time of the 
year unless the observer knows 
just where to look for it. 

Venus and Mercury at present 
appear to be approaching each 
other, as indicated on the accom¬ 
panying star-map, and if Mercury 
can be spotted through the early 
morning mists so near the horizon, 
the progress of the two worlds can 
be followed on any 
clear mornings that 
present themselves. 

By the following 
week Mercury will be 
better placed relative to 
Venus and quite obvi¬ 
ous at a higher altitude. 

The dates given will 
help the observer to 
estimate the relative positions of 
each world. About the mornings 
of January 20 and 21, Venus and 
Mercury will appear to be at their 
nearest to each other, and Mer¬ 
cury will be seen to be about six 
times the apparent width of the 
Moon above Venus. 

It is to be hoped that the sky 
will be clear at that time, for this 
conjunction provides a very good 
opportunity for obtaining a rare 
glimpse of Mercury, which is 
already receding and will soon be 
gone from naked-eye vision. 

JUST BEFORE SUNRISE 

This little world, only 3000 miles 
in diameter, shines like a bright 
first-magnitude star, and should be 
easily visible even, though the sky 
may not be quite dark. The best 
time to look for Mercury will be 
between 7 and' 7.30, that is to 
within half'an hour of sunrise. 

The relative positions of Venus 
and Mercury and their apparent 
proximity is an unusual occur¬ 
rence. It is, of course, the effect of 
perspective, for at the present time 
Venus is about 139 million miles 
distant, whereas Mercury is only 


about 60 million miles away, but 
only for a few days. 

Seen through a telescope. Mer¬ 
cury just now appears as a little 
crescent which, in a fortnight's 
time, will have become trans¬ 
formed into a tiny replica of our 
Moon at Last Quarter phase; for 
more of the sunlit half of Mer¬ 
cury’s surface will then be pre¬ 
sented towards us. 

If the insuperable difficulties of 
reaching Mercury could be over¬ 
come what an astonishing state of 
things we would find there! 

On one baking-hot side of this 
strange world the Sun forever 


J ? Q MERCURY 

v, --•» 


... 

... . 

i0£._-- w VENUS 

Jo^ 

The approach of Mercury and Venus 


stands still in the sky. In that ever¬ 
lasting day the Sun's heat—averag¬ 
ing seven times greater than we on 
Earth ever receive—produces con¬ 
ditions in which nothing could 
live. A human being would shrivel 
up in a few minutes and any space¬ 
craft would promptly explode. 

On this side of Mercury the Sun 
would be seen to expand in the 
course of about 40 days from a 
glowing sphere about 41- times 
bigger and more brilliant than our 
Sun, to a size of about 1(H times 
bigger than our Sun. Then, after 
two to three days, this radiant disc 
would begin to shrink, and after 
another 44 days be back to its 
minimum size. Within a day or 
two the spectacle would begin all 
over again. . 

The cause, of this : amazing 
phenomenon is due to the fact that 
Mercury forever turns the same 
“face" to the Sun (as our Moon 
does to the Earth), and also that 
Mercury’s distance from the Sun 
varies from 43,350,000 miles when 
at its farthest to 28,550,000 miles 
when at its nearest. . 

G.F.M. 
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RARE BIBLES ON SHOW 

The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has a library containing 
over 20,000 volumes of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and some of the rarer 
treasures are now on view at 
its headquarters in Queen Victoria 
Street, London. 

One of them is Tyndale’s New 
Testament of 1552, printed by 
“Rycharde Jugge at the signe of 
the byble, With the kynge his 
moost gratious licence and 
priuelege forbyddynge all other 
men to print or cause to be.printed 
this or any other Testament in 
Englyshe.” 

The book contains many quaint 
woodcuts, including one showing 
the devil with a long nose, a 
wooden leg, and a rat’s tail. 

Another fascinating exhibit is a 
copy of the Bible for Children 
prepared in Amsterdam in 1936 by 
A. M. van de Laar Kraft. Fortun¬ 
ate were the young people who 
received a copy of this book, for it 
is illustrated throughout by repro¬ 
ductions of wonderful engravings 
by Rembrandt. 

WILD WALLABIES 
IN ENGLAND 

If you happen to be walking 
in the Peak District do not be 
surprised to see an Australian 
wallaby, that small relation of 
the kangaroo. 

About 50 of these animals 
were released some years ago 
from a private zoo near Maccles¬ 
field and have made their homes 
on the moors. 


sss: 


Still Available 

GIBBONS’ 
SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 
1840-1957 

22'6 

rostage included. 


1,671 Pages, 13,269 Illustrations* List, 
ing 92,468 stamps. Oi immense interest 
and educational value to boys and girls. 
8-page List of Sets, Packets, Accessories, etc., 
sent on request, 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 

3 SAN MARINO 3 
to everyone ordering one oi these 


f 


10 diff. 

50 diff. 

Sudan 

1/9 

Australia 1/9 

Zanzibar 1/9 

Canada 

1/6 

Honduras 1/9 

Chile 

2/3 

25 diff. 

Finland 

1/6 

Colombia 1/3 

Malaya 

3/6 

Siam 

1/9 

Mexico 

2/6 

Israel 

3/9 

Swiss 

1/3 


PACKETS 


lOO diff. 

Belgium 1/6 
China 1/3 
Italy 1/6 
Japan 1/9 
Sweden 2/6 
Norway 3/- 
Poland 3/- ■ 


C.W.O. LIST FRE] 


Battstamps (D), 16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, 


FREE !! 55 FREE !! 

ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS 
This wonderful packet is given absolutely 
FREE to all, applicants for my wonderful 
cheap discount Approvals, 2id. postage. 

Get them cheap ! 

Get them from Shetland ! ! 
LAURENCE J. SMITH, HOSWICK, 
SANDWICK, SHETLAND. 


NORFOLK ISLANDS 

VIRGIN ISLES, GRENADA, BORNEO, 
SINGAPORE, MALTA, SIERRA 
LEONE, and 30 other different stamps from 
distant parts of tho Commonwealth 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
if you send 2Jd. stamp and ask to see my 
Bargain Approvals. 

Both gift and Approvals will amaze you. 

BOWDEN (Dept. N), 

20 Hobraoor Croft. Birmingham 25 


^/HEN replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
tell your parents. ' 
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0NLY five years ago Bobby Neil 
was in hospital after a cycle 
crash, wondering whether he 
would ever walk without a limp. 
Next Wednesday this 22-year-old 
accountant and Scottish feather¬ 
weight champion will receive a 
■watch presented to him by the 
Boxing Writers’ Club as the Best 
Young Boxer of 1956. 


The first tie 


JTor more than 100 years cricket 
has been played between New 
South Wales and Victoria, but it 
was only a few days ago that the 
result ended in a tie for the first 
time. N.S.W, scored 244 and 197; 
Victoria scored 281 and 160. 

0ne of the most famous of scull¬ 
ing trophies is the Diamond 
Sculls, awarded to the winner of 
the annual race at Henley. For 
over 100 years the names of the 
winners have been engraved on the 
satinwood. box that contains the 
trophy, but now there is no room 
for any more names, and a new 
box, big enough to enclose the old 
one, is to be provided. The 
original box has travelled all over 
the world, for the winner of the 
trophy is allowed to take it home 
with him for one year. 



Cricket with a 
white ball ? 

'yy’iLi. we ever see cricket played 
with a white ball? This pro¬ 
posal has been made by the South 
African Umpires’ Association, who 
think that a white ball would be 
suitable in poor visibility. Cer¬ 
tainly there is nothing in the rules 
to prevent the use of a white ball, 
and provided both captains agree, 
it could be used at the umpires’ 
discretion. But somehow we think 
that cricketers will prefer the age- 
old method of dealing with bad 
light—stopping play when condi¬ 
tions warrant it. 

Qn Friday the M.C.C. tourists 
meet Border, at East London, 
seaport of the Cape of Good Hope, 
on a “natural” wicket that has 
always been very helpful to the 
spin bowlers. In the correspond¬ 
ing match in 1949, M.C.C. won by 
an innings and 27 runs, due mainly 
to the spin bowling, of Jenkins 
(Worcestershire) and Young (Mid¬ 
dlesex). 



Weighty subject 

A peep into a classroom at Bisham Abbey, National Physical 
Recreation Centre, shows AI Murray (left), Britain’s National 
Weightlifting coach, giving a refresher course in the art 


of instructing. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from 8%-14\ years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Principal: C. J. F. Bennett M.A. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept. C.N. 46), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A, N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N ) 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


©RAND JMEW YEAR GIFT 

Comprising STAMP WALLET (size open 
approx. 6\" x 5", 3 pockets), TRIANGLES, 
COLONIALS, GIANT PARAGUAY, 
FRENCH COLS., PERF. GAUGE and 
WATERMARK DET. Enclose 2>d, stamp 
and ask for our Approvals. 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (Dept. C.N.), 
89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, HORNCHURCH, 
ESSEX 




RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 
GBEAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. S t r o 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
metal base for simple 
assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical , instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and ea^y directions. Send P.O. 3/10. 

Wm. PENN. LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Bd„ Finchley, London, N.12 


Football 
in the 
family 

Bradford Cilv F.C. sup¬ 
porters might almost call 
their home team Jack¬ 
sonville. Here are .Mr. 
Peter Jackson, Team 
Manager, and liis twin 
sons David (left), an in¬ 
side forward, and Peter, 
wing half, who both 
play as amateurs for 
the City side. 


JTive thousand sixpences is the 
sum that schoolboys of Willes- 
den, Middlesex, hope to ' earn 
between now and March 30. For 
on that day the soccer inter¬ 
national between schoolboys of 
England and Wales takes place at 
Wembley Stadium, only a couple 
of miles from Willesden. Under 
the special bonus scheme, sixpence 
is paid on every ticket sold, and 
Willesden Schools sell more tickets 
than any other Association. 

The five best 

Who are the five best footballers 
in the world? This question 
was asked of soccer experts on the 
Continent, and a clear winner in 
the points poll was the immortal 
Stanley Matthews, awarded the 
C.B.E. in the New Year Honours. 
The others, in order, were Ray¬ 
mond Kopa of France; Ferenc 
Puskas of Hungary; Russia’s goal¬ 
keeper Lev Yashen; and Jozef 
Bozsik of Hungary. 

JJobby Wilson of Finchley, Mid¬ 
dlesex, is probably Britain’s 
best potential tennis player. But 
Bobby has always made it clear 
that he intends to be a scientist, 
and that tennis must take second 
place. In two months’ time, how¬ 
ever, he completes his National 
Service in the R.A.F., and for a 
short time he is going to devote 
his energies to tennis. At last 
year’s Wimbledon he defeated the 
No. 4 seeded player; perhaps he 
may do even better this year. 

Peter Brotherton, 25-year-o!d 
Londoner, who captained the 
British cycling team in the Mel¬ 
bourne Olympics, is settling in 
Australia, where he recently rode 
his first race as a professional. 
Former tandem champion in this 
country, Brotherton finished fourth 
in the Olympic event with his 
partner, Eric Thompson of Derby. 

Pnglish table-tennis fans will 
have a chance to see the 
Japanese world champions in 
action in April when for the. first 
time eight of their best men and 
women will compete in our Open 
Championships. They will be com¬ 
ing to England following the 
World Championships in Stock-, 
holm. 




m mmmm 




,Judy Grinham has received many 
awards since she returned 
from the Olympic Games. Her 
latest award is the Yeaden Trophy, 
presented by the Amateur Swim¬ 
ming Association for the Swimmer 
of the Year. 

Phis is Johnny Wardle’s benefit 
year, and plans are being 
made to make it a bumper one for 
this popular Yorkshire and Eng¬ 
land bowler. A beard-growing 
competition is the first event, and 
in Wombweil local lads are now 
seeing who can grow the longest 
beard. 


! I 

Phe first round ties of the F.A. 

Amateur Cup will be played 
on Saturday. One of the matches 
will bring Pegasus and Romford 
in opposilion. Arther Rowe, 
former manager of Tottenham 
Hotspur, who is coaching Pegasus, 
feels that this combined Oxford- 
Cambridgc side may quickly 
develop into a very forceful team. 
Pegasus won the Cup in 1951 and 
1953. 

Building their own 
swimming pool 

jSjiioi.’LD Watford Grammar 
School ever produce another 
Julie Hoyle to swim for Brilain in 
the Olympics, she may have an 
advantage that Juiie never had—a 
school swimming pool in which to 
practice. The school still requires 
another £1000 to complete this 
£8000 project, but the girls are 
confident they will get the full 
amount. 

On a recent Saturday they raised 
£600 by a grand sale in the school 
classrooms. There was everything 
on sale from pets to postage 
stamps. Except for a little stcward¬ 
ing and car park attendant duties, 
the parents were oniy asked to co¬ 
operate as customers! 

,John Mullen, 19-year-old Scot¬ 
tish goalkeeper, playing for 
Kingstonian, the well-known 
amateur football club, is known as 
“The Cat” because of his reputa¬ 
tion for saving- penalty kicks. A 
radar operator in the R.A.F., John 
Mullen could play regularly for 
one of several Scotiish First 
Division clubs, but he prefers to 
spend his weekend leaves in the 
South, where he is stationed. 


-C N Competition Corner- 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN BOOK PR5ZE! 

TV one of the modern aids to enjoyment can take away the pleasure 
1,1 to be had from a good-book—especially when you can choose 
it yourself ! In this week’s C N competition the twenty winners 
will each receive a 10s. 6d. Book Token prize, which they can 
exchange at a bookseller’s for books of their own choice. 

To try for a prize, simply solve the easy puzzle below. As you 
can see, it is a crossword with a difference ! We give you a list of 
words—all boys’ and girls’ Christian names—at the side, and you 
have to fit them into the square to read across and down. Two 
letters are already filled in to help you. 

When you have completed the puzzle, write your name, age, 
and address on the coupon provided, and ask a parent or guardian 
to sign the entry as your own unaided work. Cut out the whole 
square and coupon, paste on a postcard, together and post to : 

C N Competition No. 6, 
3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 

(Comp.), 

to arrive not later than 
Tuesday, January 22, 
the closing date. 

These are the names to 
be fitted into the square: 

GABRIELLE 
LORETTA 
ALBERTA 
NIGEL 
AVIS 
, HAL 

EVE 
NINO 
STEVE 
ANATOLE 
LEONORA 
HYACINTHE 

The 20 Book Tokens 
will be awarded for the 
neatest correct entries 
according to age. 

This competition is 
open to all readers under 
17 living in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and 
the Channel Islands. 
Editor’s decision final. 



Name.A je.. 


THIS IS THE UNAIDED WOP.K O' THE AEO.E 


Parent Guardi\n . 
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Spot the 


TORTOISESHELL BUTTERFLY aS it 
clings to a curtain or a beam in a 
roof. The gay-coloured velvet 
wings are closed, leaving the dark 
buff and black 
u n d erside s 
showing. 

These lovely 
butterflies are 
among the 
few species which go into hiberna¬ 
tion. Most pass the winter in the 
egg, caterpillar, or pupal stage. 

BEDTIME TALE 



NATURE’S BLANKET 
J)on’t mind the snow, for don’t 
you know 

Tis sent to clothes the earth. 

With robe so warm, to keep from 
harm 

The flowers that spring gives 
birth? 

The snowdrops rare, with bells so 
fair. 

And violets so sweet. 

All safely lie till frost goes by. 
Beneath its fleecy sheet. 


THIS JOURNEY’S NO JOKE FOR JACKO 


THE JOKE IS ON BILLY 


“Hurrah!” cried Billy as he 
leapt out of bed one morn¬ 
ing and saw the thick carpet of 
snow everywhere. 

He quickly dressed and ate his 
breakfast, then hurried out to 
make a snowman in the front 
garden. 

Before long Paul joined him, and 
they set to work to build a snow¬ 
man. Then they decided to hold a 
competition; they would make two 
snowmen and see which was the 
better. 

So they set to work making the 
bodies and heads and then went 
indoors to get some clothes for 
them. Billy was given an old skirt 
and hat by Mummy, so he decided 
to make his figure into a snow- 
woman. • 

They' had just put the finishing 
touches when they saw the Vicar 
approaching. He paused and 
looked over the fence.. 


‘ What are 


“Hallo,” he said, 
you two doing?” 

Then he looked at the snowman 
and snowwoman—and raised his 
hat! ' 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 
“ I’m So shortsighted without my 
glasses. I didn’t see your mother 
and father in the garden. Good¬ 
morning to you all! A lovely 
snowy day, isn’t it? ”* And he 
passed on. 

Abput 20 yards down the. road 
the Vicar glanced back at Billy and 
Paul doubled up with laughter at 
the mistake they thought he had 
made. ■ 

Then the Vicar, too, chuckled 
quietly, for even from there his 
eyesight was keen enough to 
show him that Billy had put his 
mother’s hat back to front on the 
snowman, and that the pipe in 
Paul’s snowman’s mouth was 
upside down! 



The roads were thick with snow so Jacko and Baby borrowed a little cart and 
a donkey and went for a drive. All was going well until they came to a hill. 
Half way Up, the donkey sat down; and then the cart began to slip backwards, 
dragging them, donkey and all, right into a deep snowdrift! Then there was 
donkey work for all—pulling the cart out. 


TO RIDE THE HIGH HORSE 

We apply this term to someone 
who is very much on his 
dignity. 

In the 14th century John 
Wycliffe, translator of the Bible 
from the Vulgate into English, 
records that in a royal pageant 
high-ranking persons rode “high ” 
horses, the great and heavy 
chargers used in battle. 

PROGRESS 

“W HAT did y°u learn at school 
today?” 

“Spelling.” • ✓ 

“Did you? Can you spell 
puppy,?” 

“We are further ahead than 
that. We learnt to spell dog.” 


FIND THE ISLANDS 

'J’hf.se strange names can be re¬ 
arranged to spell five islands. 
When this is done correctly their 
initial letters will spell the name 
of another island. 

Corajam, Rcaldeny, Dunly, 
Draindit, Narra. 

STARTING WITH MAN 

The answers to each of these 
clues begins with man. 

M etal - , 

Head-dress. 

Musical instrument. 

Used on washing day. 

T ree. 

Where cattle feed. 

House. 

From China. 

Garment. 

Insect. 


COMPLETE THE POEM 

' In the poem below there are five 
words missing. Can you say .what 
they are? Each one has the same 
first and last letters. 

J borrowed one of Daddy's- 

And dug a little hole 

To plant my- outside, 

Instead of in a bowl. 

And Mummy says that for a time 
The —— will be asleep, 

But later it will start to grow 

And show a little-. 

Then after that, oh, what a - 

To watch the flower come 
through— 

Those pretty bells with lovely 
scent! 

I think it will be blue. 


PICTURE. PUZZLE 
WITH 

SIX ANSWERS 

rjMis peculiar animal 
has not got a 
name because it is 
made up of parts of 
six creatures. Can you 
say which ones? The 
rows of squares will 
tell you how many 
letters are in each 
name. 
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MIXED-UP GAMES 

Coil you rearrange the tetters of 
the words below to find the names 
of games? , 

SO QUIT! 

TOM IN BAND. 

TEST SILK. 

IRIS D. BALL. 

TENT IN BALES. 

O! SOME DIN! 

WHAT AM I? 

JYJV first is in wasp, but not in 
bee; 

My second’s in dinner, but not. in 
tea. 

My third is in boil, but not in 
cook; 

My fourth is in volume, but not in 
book. 

My fifth is in carpet, but not in 
mat; 

My sixth is. in rodent, but not in 
rat. ... 

My seventh’s in minutes, but not in 
time; 

My eighth’s in the end of this puz¬ 
zling rhyme. 

Space out all the letters until you 
have found . 

A little spring flower which grows 
near the ground. 

MISSING MIDDLE 
Qan you add the name of a bird 
between these two rows of 
letters and so make seven words 
reading down? 

ATBEOTE 

KONMDNE 

The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 
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A FROG’S LIFE 
don’t they croak, those mus¬ 
cular frogs 

Who sit on their haunches in 
brackish brown bogs? 

And my, don’t they blink their 
globular eyes, v 

And whip out their tongues at 
midges and flies? 

Aren’t they afraid that the old 
lily leaf 

Will split in the middle, and 
bring them to grief? 

And what of the weeds, all horrid 
and dank. 

That clutter the ponds, and 
smother the bank? 

And what of the noises of children 
and dogs? 

It must try their patience, those 
muscular frogs! 
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W INTER IS FUN 
Jt’s fun to build a snowman 
Beside the garden gate. 

And when the pond is frozen 
, We simply love to skate! 

It’s fun, with our toboggans, 

To slide right down the hill; 

We have exciting races 
And no one minds a spill! 

And when the day is over 
The nicest place to be 
Is round the cosy fireside, 

With buttered toast for tea! 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. St. Paul. Ills sword is on the City coat 
of arms. 

2. There are five prizes, awarded yearly and 
each worth about £12,000, awarded for 
physics, chemistry, medicine or physiology, 
literature, and the preservation of peace. 
The money comes from a trust fund left by 
Dr. Alfred Nobel (1833-1896), the Swedish 
scientist who invented dynamite. . 

3. New York. 


The House of Keys. 

United Nations Organisation. 
Daffodils. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Find the islands. Majorca, Alderney, Lundy, 
Trinidad, Arran—Malta • . 

Starting with man. Manganese, mantilla, 
mandolin, mangle, mango, manger, manor or 
mansion, mandarin, mantle, mantis 
Picture-puzzle. Horse, zebra, elephant, cow, 
dog, giraffe 
Complete the poem. 

Spades, hyacinth, 
bulb, peep, treat 
Mixed-up games.' 

Quoits, badmin- 
ton, skittles, 
billiards, table ten- 
. nis, dominoes 
What am I ? Prim¬ 
rose 

Missing middle. 

Swallow; ask, two, 
ban, elm, old, ton, 
ewe 


. LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWER 



SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 

are available 
specially written to 
prepare children for 


passed/ ^ ‘ 

/•feme's 



Why not your child? 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

* FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 7j to I3J. 

Please state age of child and approximate date of examination. 

COURSES based upon the results of these tests. 

SHORT REVISION COURSES AVAILABLE 
Individual preparation for the following : 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, CIVIL SERVICE- 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, COMMERCIAL and TECHNICAL SUBJECTS. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details to : The Registrar 

MERCER'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C.42), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS* 




S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is art educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to. animals. 

r~ 

| Teacher’s Name 
j Address 










































































